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When we consider our school work in its broad sense, that it is the 
work of developing men and women, not only to take a part in the 
work of life, but be a part, we find it consists of two unknown or in- 
definite quantities, instruction and discipline. For some reason the 
methods and aims of instruction have received nearly all the atten- 
tion of educators. Why this has been the case may seem apparent, 
but the reasons are entirely unsatisfactory. What the child is to learn 
in the regular branches, is to nearly all people and to a great majority 
of teachers, the sum total of the school work. With this narrow 
conception of the aim and object of our public schools, it is not to be 
so much wondered at that the public mind in hard times becomes agi- 
tated with the school question, favors the abolishing of high schools, 
or the cutting off of particular studies. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that these sacred interests of the people are intrusted to men entirely 
incompetent to plan, control, or execute the work. The mass of the 
people conceive the actual acquirements in the studies pursued to be 
the best results of the child’s career. It is not strange then that they 
fail to see the value of any but the so-called practical studies. We 
have ourselves, as a body of teachers to thank for this condition of 
things, for the public idea of what results should be is largely due to 
what the results are. 

We have given much and earnest thought to the subject, ‘ How 
shall we teach?” It has been the burden of our discussions. The 
subject of discipline has been largely ignored. The modifications 
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which we have made in the system of our fathers, have been such as 
have been unconsciously suggested by minds and judgments, strength- 
ened by superior educational advantages. Not, however, to discuss 
the mental discipline derived from courses of studies more or less pro- 
tracted, which we all know is not justly appreciated, I think that 
“School Discipline” or “School Government” has been neglected, 
not only in our deliberations as educators, but in our éndividual study 
of school work. We have been satisfied largely with a control which 
allowed us to secure effective work in the class room. We have given 
some attention, it is true, to uniformity of movement, and a few such 
embellishments as helped the school to make a pleasing show. We 
have not looked on school discipline in the light of a science, capable, 
in a more limited way, of as many phases of development as the 
science of civil government. As it is now administered, does it not 
resemble an cnet civil government, which never makes a movement 
except to maintain its own integrity, which leaves the growth and 
prosperity of its people to some other developer? There is this differ- 
ence, however: in our case, the government and governed are brought 
into intimate relations, and every effort on the part of the one will 
touch a responsible chord in the other. It is in just this relation that 
the teacher may do the most, and make our system of education really 
a system of developing all the powers of the child. The simple deca- 
logue of the teacher: Thou shalt not whisper, thou shalt not turn 
around, etc., must give place to a systematic development of the sub- 
ject of the conduct of life, just as the old style of teaching arithmetic 
or reading has given way to the modern, which shows not only how a 
single example is performed, but shows the subject in its entirety, 
developing it from the reasons of its beginnings to its ends. So it 
seems to me, should our narrow conception of school government give 
way to a brouder study of the principles of life and living. Then we 
shall do more towards making of our scholars, citizens who are capa- 
ble, not only of accurately meeting the requirements of the various 
vocations they may fill, but who shall think and act with discretion 
on the various subjects which present themselves outside the narrow 
pathway of the store, the shop, or the farm. 

We catch a glimpse of what might be done, when we see the effects 
which have been unconsciously exerted by a teacher of noble, and at 
the same time very positive character, who has valued character above 
allelse. Such a teacher, especially if remaining long in a place, has 
left an influence to be seen and felt for years, perhaps for generations. 
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What such teachers have done unconsciously, why cannot others be 
made todo consciously, and with method? The supply of almost every- 
thing is regulated by demand. If educators demand of themselves 
and their subordinates as much careful study and thought, as much a 
daily object in this branch of their work as in their instruction, who 
can say but that our schools would,'in due time, be developing char- 
acters and thinkers as much stronger, as their scholars were more 
yeady and expert. 

It may be said that we cannot secure teachers who can or will do 
this. This is, I think, a mistake. Many of us require of all those 
who teach with us, not only careful preparation, but a written synop- 
sis of the work to be done each day. Why should not the teacher 
give thought and study to the lesson of the day which she wishes to 
to impress upon her scholars in the way of learning to live? And 
why should not the principal or superintendent mark out a scheme of 
work, where lesson should follow lesson in graded system, tending to 
develop self-control, and a thorough impression at least of morality 
and sterling character? It is idle to say that this part of a child’s 
training is to be done at home. The public school can take for 
granted nothing as being done at home. Neither can we say that 
this does not belong to our work. If it does not, we are not educators. 
It belongs to us not only on the broad principle that we are educa- 
tors, it belongs to usin the economy of school work. If we have 
carefully observed, we have found that those who govern with the 
least effort, are those who have instilled into their scholars the prin- 
ciple of self-government. If this be true, it becomes of great import- 
ance to catch the secret of their success. 

How far such a system of developing a self-governing principle can 
be carried, is of course a question which can only be answered after 
long experience and trial. We know that human nature is prone to 
evil. Evidence accumulates ‘daily in gigantic proportions to every 
teacher; but I fancy that few of us can tell what proportion of this 
might be eradicated were the child to receive from his earlier entrance 
into school impressions, not only of the fact that he must obey, but 
also of the reasons why, and the principles which underlie the reasons 
why. We donot give the child enough credit for his understanding 
and reasoning powers. We tell him that he must not whisper. He 
sees no reason why. Perhaps, he is told that he must not do it be- 
cause he makes a noise, but he succeeds in doing it and makes no dis- 
turbance, the teacher never discovers it. What then? He straight- 
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way instinctively swears that he can whisper, and not really disregard 
the wishes of the teacher. There must be some more wholesome rea- 
son than this. So it is with every regulation thatis made. It should 
be based on some solid incontrovertible reason for its existence. Then, 
of course, it should be adhered to rigidly. We are often told that the 
fewer rules in a school room the better. In one way there is much 
sense in the saying, in another there is much nonsense. The fewer 
arbitrary rules laid down, the better undoubtedly, yet there are char- 
acters to develop, and regulations that effectively aid this cannot be 
too many. 

I have spoken of the need of thought and study in preparation for 
this part of our daily work, and I would emphasize this necessity; for 
] believe that the natures which we have to bend while they are yet 
pliable, are more varied and individual than the minds. I believe the 
mental faculties, those that are brought into play in the class room, 
can be more nearly worked in one mold — after one method — than 
the remainder of those faculties, emotional and others, which more es- 
pecially make our character. 

I need not dwell on single elements of this subject, on punctuality, 
uniformity, and the like. The great influence they have on the char- 
acter of the school and the scholar is patent to all. Their import- 
ance cannot be overestimated. I would simply emphasize the neces- 
sity that we not only realize the importance, and find the means of 
correction ourselves, but that we impress them on the scholars. In 
many of these respects, it can be our only effort to form the correct 
habits in the lower grades, but as the grades advance, the reason of the 
child can gradually take the place of the invention of the teacher. 

In conclusion, let me say: May our leading educators remember 
that in proportion as we demand skill in this department of our school 
work, just in that proportion will teachers give it their attention, and 
attain the demanded skill. When the qualifications of a teacher are 
sought, let character be first, and let it be an active character which 
will never be satisfied with lack of it in others,— a character that 
looks not for the test of the teacher to the military precision with 
which the scholars march, but to the bearing and the capabilities to 
be men and women manifested by those who are soon to be such in 
reality or in name. The hope of our country is the capability for 
self-government of its people; but it is not that capability which is 
generated by constant and severe restraint, by the constantly felt 
presence of the authority of the teacher. It is the capability for self- 
government which comes of a love for law, order, and prosperity. 
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TEACHING AND SYMMETRICAL MANHOOD. 


[Extract from a Lecture delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, at Geneva, July 17, 
1878, by the Rey. Gro. T. Lapp, of Milwaukee.] 

Passing by other subordinate ends aimed at by the art of teaching, 
we may come at the last to this one —Symmetrical Manhood — the 
loftiest and most perfectly balanced development and action of all 
the powers of man, in all their relations within the individual man, 
and in the relations of man with other beings — this is the end of all 
teaching. This end of the great art is surely lofty and comprehen- 
sive enough; for, this end of symmetrical manhood is also the end of 
all sciences, arts, politics, ethics, and religions. They are all inquiring 
together: How shall we realize the perfect men? And since we seem 
as yet, though this is the year 1878, and the trumpets have been for 
some time blown, in order to silence other noises, that all may listen 
to the announcement of complete victory—since we seem as yet a long 
way irom attaining this symmetry of manhood, there is much inquiry, 
What is it? and how shall we go fastest toward the great ideal ? 

The catechism —a pamphlet of some years standing, with which 
you are all doubtless familiar — affirms that “the chief end of man is 
to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” You will go for some time 
and by many roads before you find a better inn to lodge the traveler 
than that advertised in these profound words. But how else can we 
so glorify God and so enjoy Him, as by being ourselves, and helping 
others to become, perfect in manhood ? 

In the light of this idea, that the end of teaching is symmetrical 
manhood, [ think we may read the true answers to many of the most 
puzzling practical questions over which he who would teach must 
often reflect. Doubtless, to some minds, this objection to my state- 
ment will at once occur: It is rather too vague and indefinite itself to 
lend much practical helpfulness to the earnest inquirer into the true 
end and art of teaching. Who shall tell us, to begin with, what is 
symmetrical manhood? To this objection I make this, for the pres- 
ent only partial, reply: Every art must consider its ideal end, in order 
that it may know the means which, as an art, it must use toward the 
realization of its ideal. Students of what there is in man, have not 
been so very far disagreed as to what arrangement and culture of man’s 
various powers is ideally best. The outline strokes in the picture of 
symmetry of manhood are nearly the same when drawn by mas- 
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terful hands. Furthermore, we may try and see. If we try whether 
the art of teaching be not illuminated in its most practical aspects by 
holding it under the idea of symmetry of manhood, we shall see that 
it is so. This ideal end of all our effort, reveals the judicious means 
to be employed in the special effort of teaching. Many important 
truths follow at once from the adoption of this conviction, that the 
art of teaching is to be a means toward the culture of symmetrical 
manhood. ‘To some such truths I shall be making reference through- 
out my discourse; some such I shall set forth more distinctly at its 
closing section. But let me now define more carefully my germinal 
and central thought. 

The theme of symmetry in culture is an old and much cultivated 
theme. Whoever touches it at present should have either some firmer 
grip than that ordinary, or some more tasteful handling, in order to 
warrant his attempt. And yet, I cannot avoid the conviction that 
nine-tenths of all which has been said or written upon the subject, 
has gone almost wholly astray. Culture should be symmetrical; and 
the end of all teaching is to impart the utmost possible symmetry to 
the culture it bestows. But the ordinary conception of symmetry in 
culture is much too external and mechanical. If you will pardon the 
term —it is a thoroughly wooden conception. According to this con- 
ception, he is a man of symmetrical culture who knows a little, or, if 
possible, a great deal, of almost everything; especially of such items 
as go under the name of modern science. In other quarters, how- 
ever, the ancient classics are sel up as chief images of Apollo, the 
worship of which is necessary in order to be esteemed his true votary. 
The man of symmetry in culture is he who knows, or pretends to 
know, some of this and some of that, and some besides of a third, 
fourth, or hundredth something else. With this view of the end to be 
sought after in teaching, it is easy to see what use of means must be 
most indispensable, most popular. To know some of many things, 
and above all to know, becomes the sole measure of culture; to im- 
part some of many things, and above all to impart that blending of 
facts and guesses which is called knowledge, becomes the sole aim of 
teaching. The knowledge becomes more than the knowing being; 
the being becomes a being who only knows. 

In correction of this false conception of symmetry in culture, and 
so of the mistake as to the true end and judicious methods of teach- 
ing, let us remember what follows. Culture is not an external thing; 
culture is in the man. Symmetry of culture is not merely a good 
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arrangement of things to be known, nor merely the imparting of a 
good many knowledges. Symmetry of culture is the harmonious de- 
velopment and duly balanced quality of the powers of manhood. It 
isin and of the man. It depends, not primarily upon what he has 
been taught of the various forms of truth, but rather upon what he 
has himself become through the teaching. It cannot be laid on like 
a varnish, or brushed into the surface like a paint; no matter how 
highly commended and loudly ‘advertised may be the varnish and 
paint. Should an artist want to produce for his study a model from 
yeal life, of the symmetrical physical manhood, what course would 
he pursue? He would be obliged, somehow, to induce his prospective 
specimen to make symmetrical use of all those powers, in the use of 
which physical symmetry is developed. Painting, padding, and ex- 
ternal expedients, would not tend to secure the desired result. Men- 
tal culture is in the duly regulated use of all the mental powers. 
But further, man has other powers than those of knowledge; he has 
passions, desires, instincts, emotions, beliefs, conscience, will — and a 
spiritual nature overtopping and dominating all else. These powers 
will have their place, recognized or unrecognized, in his culture. 
Symmetrical culture is impossible without cultivating them all in due 
place and proportion. The extent and variety of the information im- 
parted is not the only, nor the chief thing in culture; the thing aimed 
at is the growth — vigorous, correlated, symmetrical— of all the 
human powers, 

I say then, again, that it is symmetry of manhood which is the ideal 
end of all intelligent teaching; and that this symmetry must be con- 
ceived of, and, as far as possible, secured, not in external fashion, by 
applying a smattering of many knowledges, but in interior reason- 
ableness, by training all the powers of knowing, feeling, and willing, 
to act together in a strong and yet harmonious way. The harmon- 
izing of the claims of different studies and methods to a place in the 
curriculum is to the end of producing the utmost harmony of soul. 
I have chosen the term symmetry of manhood instead of symmetry 
of culture, that I may the better impress this great truth. The aim 
of teaching lies in the pupil, in the whole nature of the pupil. The 
success of teaching is judged not primarily by the number of titbits 
of knowledge taken from all the various cupboards of human re- 
search, but by the appetite and muscularity and working force de- 
veloped in those who are fed. No being, known by sense to us, but 
man, can have culture. No man has received symmetrical culture 
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unless he has been set upon the road toward a broad, generous, and 
lofty manhood. 

This view of the relations existing between teaching and its ideal 
end in symmetrical manhood, which I have now somewhat carefully 
defined, I wish also to justify by pointing out certain ones of its un- 
derlying principles. Among them, the first to which I call your at- 
tention is this — that 

Man is a being of exceedingly complex powers. The ancients called 
him microcosm. He is, indeed, a physically minute and yet nearly 
complete and orderly exhibition of whatever of material, forces, and 
laws, exists in the universe below and around him. And we may add 
with certain limitations— above him, too. Daring attempts have 
been made in recent years, and are still being made, prematurely to 
simplify both the larger and the smaller universe, the macrocosm, and 
the microcosm man. But in neither case has the success been large. 
Both the world and man, to us the centre of interest in it, stand before 
thought more mysteriously complex to-day than ever in the past. All 
things have been seen to be in various intimate connections, many of 
them hidden hitherto. Few things ever believed to be different have 
even down to the present, been identified. 

After all our persistent and subtle modern research, the substances 
and forces of the universe are to thought still very complex. No 
theory of one kind of atoms and one or two kinds of force, yields one 
element of satisfactory explanation. If there are any atoms, so far 
as we know there are sixty-three different kinds. Instead of all forces 
being identified as one force, there are, to-day, so far as explanation 
goes, two kinds even of that one force, viz., heat, about the nature of 
which we know most. Radiant heat and conducted heat, still baffle 
the identifying effort of science. The only entity to which we can 
apply the term of one universal force, is that mysterious One Force 
which is in, and above, and works through, all the other forces. 

As the case stands to-day, with nature, so does it also stand with 
man. Instead of his being reduced to an identity with the other ex- 
hibitions of law and force about him, he appears now more than ever 
unique and yet complex. No one substance or force or quality will 
go far toward azcounting for him. One of the foremost thinkers in 
both science and philosophy, I mean Lotze, has revived the old title, 
which is, indeed, as new to-day as ever, and called by the term Micro- 
cosm, his greatest work. The intimate connection of body and soul 
in man is better acknowledged now than ever before; so also of brain 
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and mind, and of all the powers of man with each other and with 
nature at large. But man is still body and soul, brain and mind; a 
being, in brief, with something from all the rest of the universe within 
himself, of vastly complex and mysteriously connected, but still not 
identical powers. The nature of man is a mine so exhaustless, that 
the more we work it, the more lodes and dips do we discover, and at 
the same time the greater variety and richness of treasure reward us 
for our work. The closeness with which the so-called material and 
the super-material parts of the one manhood are brought together, 
does not tend to secure the final identification of the two by the de- 
struction of the one or the other. That the organism is found to be 
so complicated in structure and wondrous in function, makes man 
appear more complex. The same statement is true of the structure 
and function of mind. The study of organism, then, enlarges our 
view uf the complexity of man’s powers; so also does the study of 
mind. On neither side of man’s twofold being do new revelations 
make us wonder less because we have explained more, but rather won- 
der more because we see more to explain. Investigations in Physies 
and in Psychology unite to call forth the sentences of that master of 
insight who has himself been called the “ myriad-minded man,” 
“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculties! In form and moving how express and admirable! in 
action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty 
of the world, the paragon of animals. 





A FIFTH RAMBLE IN THE WORLD OF WORDS. 


Words often have a curious fate as they pass from generation to 
generation, and in their changes of meaning they preserve many an 
otherwise forgotten item of history. It is said that no instance has 
been known of the conscious invention of a verbal root: new words 
are formed from old stems, or from resemblances in sound, en the 
principle of onomatopeeia. As the stock of human ideas is continu- 
ally increasing, it follows that the stock of words must forever in- 
crease, or words must be used with various shades of meaning: in pro- 
cess of time some meaning, originally only suggested by analogy, 
usurps the chief place, and forces the original meaning into the back- 
ground, where it gradually grows obsolete. This is particularly true 
of all words used in an ecclesiastical sense; thus bishop (the Anglicised 
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form of episcopos), means an overseer; priest (the contracted form of 
presbyter), means an elder (the comparative of old); deacon, a servant; 
pastor, a shepherd, etc., ete. 

The word bead has quite a history. It is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Diddan, the primary meaning of which is, to prostrate one’s 
self at the feet of another; the secondary meaning is, hence, to pray, 
The noun bead thus means a prayer. By what process has the word 
reached its present signification, meaning an ornament? 

In the early days of the church, devout men framed short prayers 
which could be easily committed to memory to aid-the devotions of 
the illiterate or less spiritual; and in the general decay of religious 
insight in the so-called dark ages, the idea grew up that there was 
some special merit in the repetition of these prayers framed by holy 
men. To keep account of the number of these repetitions, an instru- 
ment called by the fanciful name of Rosary, or Rose-garden was de- 
vised. ‘ The rosary consists of fifteen decades; each decade contains 
ten Are Marias, marked by small beads, preceded by a Pater Noster, 
marked by a large bead, and concluded by a Gloria Patri.” Thus it 
was easy to transfer the meaning of prayer to that which kept count 
of the prayer, and bead passed from its original meaning to denote the 
balls of the rosary. As the rosary was carried in public, a natural 
love of the beautiful that was repressed in the ordinary form of orna- 
ments, aided perhaps by a pious pride, soon caused the rosary to as- 
forms of elaborate beauty aud workmanship. Thus Chaucer describ- 
ing his dainty nun, says: 

“ Of small coral aboute hire arm sche baar 
A peire of bedes gauded al with grene; 
And theron heng a broch of gold ful schene, 
On which was first iwrite a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vinecit omnia.” 

From their double use in the service of piety and of ornament, the 
present meaning grew into the mastery, and banished the original 
meaning of prayer entirely from common use. “To tell one’s beads,” 
was a Saxon expression equivalent to “to say one’s prayers;” but the 
word no longer brings to mind its pious connotation; it means an 
ornament of a particular shape, and nothing more. 

From the general shape and size of this ornament, we have gener- 
alized a new meaning — that of a small globular substance, and now 
the rifleman draws a bead on the game, when he takes a fine sight on 
it; the workman cuts a bead on a moulding, in imitation of the 
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pearls in the necklace; and the toper, as he holds his foaming glass 
to the light, admires the bead on the surface of the spirit. “ What a 
fall was there!” from denoting a prayer to God, to denoting the pres- 
ence of an intoxicating element debased to the service of appetite. 

But the word has another use: From its original meaning, fo pros- 
trate one’s self, comes the word bed, that on which we prostrate our- 
selves. From this original meaning come all the secondary meanings 
of the word. So we speak of the bed of a river, the bed of the sea; 
we call the foundation of a machine a bed, or bed-piece. From its 
shape, we speak of a flower-bed, a mortar-bed, a bed of coal, etc., ete. 

Te word guilt now denotes the criminalty resulting from an action 
morally wrong: It originally meant no more than that for which 
one must pay. It is derived from the verb geldan, to pay. From this 
stem comes gold, the metal used in paying, and thus the word itself 
shows that it was the original standard of money-value; also guild, a 
brotherhood maintained by a tax, also the brotherhood itself, as the 
Guild of Merchants. As bead passed from a moral to a common use, 
this, by a reverse process, passed from a common to a moral use. 
From indebtedness it came to mean criminality. This change in 
meaning corresponds to a change in idea.. Among our Saxon fore- 
fathers all crime was considered as something to be atoned for by pay- 
ment in money. Each member of the body had its valuation accord- 
ing to the rank of the man; so much for an eye, so much for an ear, 
so much for each finger, and so much for each finger-nail, so much for 
each stab in the limbs or in the body; so much for each blow that left 
the skin black and blue; so much for the life of each man, graded ac- 
cording to the rank of the one killed. Crimes were considered as 
wrongs done the community or an individual, which wrong could be 
compensated with a sum of money. A man was of a fixed value to 
the state as a warrior, and if the state was deprived of his service, the 
man who did the injury should make it good. As the conception of 
law as something superior to individuals or state, gradually grew dis- 
tinct, the corresponding idea of guilt advanced from that of a money 
obligation to that of a moral obligation. The crime was not only 
against the individual, but against law, and guilt ceased to mean debt, 
and came to mean an offense against Right. 

A society has its by-laws. What does the word mean? Dr. Mahn, 
in Webster’s. Dictionary — usually good authority —says, “from bi, 
by, and lagu, Jaw. There is a better derivation. From the verb to be, 
comes a derivative Saxon form buan, to dwell, from which we have 
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boor, a farmer. So the New York Bowery, takes its name from the Dutch 
bauerei, a farm. From this comes bye, a place, which use of the wor 
is still retained in the plays of boys, as in the game of ball, to denote 
the places where the player is safe from the attacks of his opponent— 
now called bases. We find this as the termination of many English 
names, as Ormsby, Whitby, Grimsby, ete. By thus denoted a castle 
or village, and by-law was the local law of such a place in distinction 
from the law of the land at large. 
University of Wisconsin. STEPHEN H. Canpenter, 





OLD WORLD NOTES. 


In my last, I referred to the school furniture I had seen. Since 
that writing, I have seen more of it, both English and French, and I 
have seen no improvement. The seat, whether chair or bench, is in- 
variably connected with the desk in front of it. The backs are low, 
where there are any, and altogether quite uncomfortable. Besides 
pitch pine, birch is much used for school furniture. Not only is this 
furniture awkward and poorly made, but it is very expensive. A teach- 
er’s desk, made of pine pitch and exposed in the Exhibition, has already 
been sold for five pounds. 

Speaking of the Exhibition, leads me to say something of the edu- 
cational departments. The United States, in this field, as well as in 
almost every other, has not done what she might. 

The entire American educational exhibit is crowded into a room not 
more than twenty-five feet square. Many of the most valuable things 
are placed away under the tables, and can only be seen at a great dis- 
advantage. Wisconsin has done more, in proportion to her popula- 
tion, than any other state. Canada has quite adisplay. England and 
France, the largest of all. A great part of the last two is devoted to 
industrial and art schools. France has several complete models of its 
common and art school buildings, which are very useful to any one 
seeking information about these things. 

The French have a school running on the grounds. The ages of 
the pupils range from seven to ten. The room is well fitted up with 
appliances, such as globes, maps, geometrical solids, numeral frames, 
casts for drawing, etc. The ceiling of the room is concave and deco- 
rated with the constellations, giving the little ones, thus early, an op- 
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portunity to know something of the starry space. The manner of 
the teacher seemed to be very pleasant, and the pupils interested in 
the work. The particular point dwelt cn was the practicability of 
of teaching stenography in the common schools and to such young 
pupils. ] judged the teaching to be a success, from what I saw, as the 
little ones worked quite rapidly. A child would run out to some spec- 
tator and ask his name. He would go back and write it in that-hand, 
and the rest of the school would pronounce aloud the name. This, of 
course, was done to convince the on-lookers that there was no hum- 
bug in it. 

The countries of the Old World are doing very much for their sub- 
jects in the way of industrial and art education. Our people have 
not awakened to any considerable extent to the importance of these 
things, and unless they do, they must surely stay behind in the race. 
England is sprinkled with industrial and art schools, and they make 
a fine exhibit at the world’s fair. By the way, I saw a parade of the 
Liverpool industrial school. The school was uniformed in green vel- 
vet. The ranks were nicely graded, according to size, and the ages 
were from eight to fifteen years. The largest boys headed the proces- 
sion, and the foremost formed a brass band. It seemed strange to see 
the little fellows playing on such instruments, but the music was 
good, and the marching throughout the whole line was perfect. It 
altogether showed that while this was aside from the main work of 
the school, those in authority had a just estimate of this sort of 
training. 

As I said before, the industrial and art exhibits of England and 
France are very fine. Not only are a great many of the productions 
shown, but the tools and appliances also, together with models of 
buildings. In the French exhibit is a collection of work in iron from 
one of its schools. The collection is very complete, embracing all 
sorts of implements and machines up to steam engines. The policy 
of the government, in these directions must be the right one, and 
France cannot but reap a rich reward in the future. It is a pity that 
our own government cannot see alittle farther ahead in this direction 
as in sonie others. For instance, a proper provision for our whole ex- 
hibit at this Exhibition, so that the comparative failure of the Amer- 
ican exhibit should not have {been noticed by all. I hope that next 
year, at Milan, she will regain what she has lost this year. 

I noticed that many of the schools at Paris are still running, al- 
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though it is the middle of July, and yesterday Isaw the little Romans 
trudging along to school, satchel in hand. 
Rome, July 17, 1878. W.S. Jounson, 





OBITUARY —S8. M. LEETE. 


Sherman Morris Leete was born in Guilford, Connecticut, Feb. 2d, 
1846, and died at West Salem, Wisconsin, Aug. 1, 1878, of consump. 
tion of the bowels and stomach. He came to Wisconsin in 1859, 
and resided in the state till his death, near and at West Salem, where 
he attended a High School during the winter of 1864-5, kept by W, 
8. Lasher, of Chicago. All further education, except what he ob- 
tained by private study, was acquired in the district schools of his 
native state and of Wisconsin. His career as a teacher began in 1863, 
in the town of Barre, La Crosse county, and he continued to teach 
district schools until the fall of 1870. when he became Principal of 
the Graded School at West Salem, a position which he filled, except 
for a year or two, until Jan., 1874, and with great acceptance, when 
he entered upon the duties of County Superintendent, to which he 
had been elected by the Republican party in the Fall of 1873. This 
position, together with that of Principal of the West Salem School 
for a portion of the time, he filled until Jan., 1878, when failing 
health compelled his resignation of both offices. 

Mr. Leete discharged his duties as a teacher with marked ability, 
and he secured the full confidence and respect of his patrons and the 
sincere love of his pupils. The duties of County Superintendent, an 
office to which he was three times elected, he performed with the 
same fidelity, intelligence and ability that marked his career as a 
teacher, and such confidence did he inspire that he was allowed to 
hold the office of County Superintendent and the Principalship of 
the West Salem Graded School at one and the same time. Though 
he filled both offices at the same time, he was negligent of no duty 
that pertained to either. 

In the Summer of 1877 he obtained a state certificate of good rank, 
and I have been informed by one of the examining board that no 
candidate presented himself for examination whose knowledge was 
more ready or at better command than that of Mr. Leete. But this 
excellence had been secured not without labor and cost. While per- 
forming the duties of the two offices which he filled, his private study 
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was continued with unabated effort; his physical powers were there- 
by overtaxed, the fountains of life were exhausted, his health broke 
down, and in the fall of 1877 he resigned the Principalship of the 
school; and, his health growing still worse, he resigned the Superin- 
tendency, and immediately went to Florida, with the hope of recov- 
ering the health which he had lost by over-work. The climate of 
Florida not agreeing with him he went to Atlanta and thence to 
Chattanooga. But in vain did he seek a milder climate. His disease 
was too deep-seated and too malignant to yield to the genial influences 
ofasouthern climate or to medical treatment, and in June he returned 
to his home, and, surrounded by friends and those he loved and who 
loved him, he calmly awaited “the dropping of the curtain.” 

It was but two days before his death that I sat for half an hour by 
his bedside. He received me cordially as I entered his room, took my 
hand with his usual friendly grasp, his face lighted up with his wonted 
smile, and he manifested his usual interest in affairs. And yet he was 
conscious that he had very nearly reached the goal. As I rose to 
leave he shook me cordially by the hand, thanked me feelingly for 
my friendly call, and thus we parted; he to cross the dark river, and 
I to spend a little more time here, when I too shall be summoned to 
follow my good friend, Leete. God grant that I may be as well pre- 
pared as he. On Thursday, August Ist, he died, a victim to an hon- 
orable ambition — ambition to excel in scholarship and in his profes- 
sion. A wife and two children are left to mourn for the departed 
husband and father. 

Mr. Leete was a man of sound moral and religious principle. At 
the age of twenty he united with the Congregational Church at West 
Salem, and continued a consistent member thereof until his death. 
In all that he did he was actuated by good motives and religious 
principles, and therefore all with whom he came in contact were in- 
spired with confidence in his integrity and in the purity of his char- 
acter. I was quite intimately acquainted with Mr. Leete during the 
last four years of his life, and I have known few men for whose char- 
acter and integrity I have had a profounder respect. He was looked 
upon by the teachers of the state who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, as a good man and an honest, faithful teacher. He so 
far gained the respect and confidence of the State Superintendent as 
to be appointed by that officer a member ef the visiting committee to 
the River Falls Normal School for 1878. 

In every relation of life, Mr. Leete so discharged his duty as to be 
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greatly beloved by a wide circle of friends beyond those bound to him 
by the ties of consanguinity, and they will always remember him ag 
a good son and brother, husband and father, citizen and friend. He 
was a good man and true, kind and obliging to friends, and charitable 
to all, always seeking to know the right and to do it. He has gone 
down to an early and honored grave, and let us who still linger here, 
strive to emulate his virtues and to be actuated by the same high 
principles that actuated him. 

Northfield, Minn., Sept., 1878. B. M. Reynoxps, 





HOW CAN I KEEP THE LITTLE ONES BUSY? 


The above question has been asked by very many teachers, and 
many more must have felt that information would be grateful upon 
this important topic. We have spent more than a year in thinking 
upon it, nearly every day, and trying to find out exactly the reason 
why the question was asked. The trouble chiefly arises from an im- 
proper arrangement of programme. Even upon this apparently sim- 
ple topic, we venture to speak with extreme diffidence, realizing the 
importance of the subject. 

We will suggest work for each hour in the day, taking it for granted 
that there are four recesses; that the younger classes read four times 
per day, and have oral instruction in numbers, or arithmetic; also 
something under the head of primary geography, and that when the 
recitations in reading are reduced to less than four, if not before, the 
spelling is made a separate exercise, each half day; that they spend 
fifteen or twenty minutes each day in the practice of penmanship; 
that they are in school six hours per day, although it is best to keep 
them in school not more than four hours. Storms and distant homes 
sometimes make this inadvisable. Length of recitations from five to 
ten minutes. 

Let us take as an example a class half way through Harper’s First 
Reader. Others of low grade should cluster around this. 

The recitation should come at 9.45 in reading. To prepare for this 
the class should study the text until they can call the words quite 
readily at sight. They should print upon their slates, (or write if 
possible) the whole or a part of the lesson, as they are able; bring it 
to the class; read it from their slates, before the text-book is open, the 
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teacher glancing at each slate and criticising or praising the work as 
it deserves. : 

The printing is valuable as being an exercise in spelling, in fixing 
the form of letters indelibly in the mind, and in educating the hand 
to obey the mind, It should never be omitted. 

At 10:45 they should recite in numbers, or arithmetic. To prepare 
for this, they should if quite young, simply write figures upon their 
slates from a copy upon the board, if they can make all the figures, 
then they should spend the time until recitation in working exam- 
ples in addition, subtraction, ete., according to their ability, upon 
slates, given upon the board by the teacher, and bring the same to the 
class for correction, as in reading. 

At 11:45 they should recite in reading, with the same preparation 
as before. 

At 1:45 the class should read again, with the same preparation. 

At 2:30 the members should have a recitation in geography. Topics: 
the teacher’s desk, the school room, play-ground, district or town, ac- 
cording to their ability. The estimation of distances is an important 
factor at this stage. To prepare for this the class should draw a map 
or a plan of the locality considered, or a part, or print or write lists 
of products, occupations, minerals, etc., as the topic requires, and 
bring them to the class for correction. 

At 2:40 the exercise in writing should begin and last until recess. 

At 3:45 reading with the usual preparation. 

Probably the above includes the least work that any teacher will 
claim is needed for the first reader pupils after a month’s attendance. 
But there are several other things that must be attended to, properly 
now, of necessity when they reach the second reader. They must 
have daily drill in language, at first oral. This may come after the 
2p. mM. recess. The first topics to be considered are capitals and 
punctuation marks — in other words, correct writing. Then follows 
correct speaking and use of the Language Primer. 

In summer there should be a lesson in botany after the 3 P. m. 
recess. The exercise in drawing may come any time in the afternoon, 
except just after an intermission. The general exercise in physiology 
should come just before 4 p. m. (or 3:30 if school closes at that time), 
or just before 12m. Calisthenics midway between any two inter- 
missions. 

The ideas to be especially remembered in preparing the programme 
for primary pupils in country schools are that the tasks should be 
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short and frequent; that recitation should closely follow preparation ; 
that the recitation must be brief; that a recess must on no account, 
come between preparation, or any part of it, and recitation; that no 
two recitations should occur withoutan interval; that in methods the 
successful one is only that which appeals to the eye and employs the 
hand, and hence, the mind; that a mistake in anything should never 
pass uncorrected by the pupil’s own hand, except in reading, when it 
is done by the voice, in which branch a sentence should never be 
passed until it can be read well, so far as a ready calling of the words 
at sight, is concerned. The advanced classes should recite just after 
intermissions. If any one still persists in having his first-reader re- 
cite at 9:15 and 1:05, he must take the consequences — idleness and 
disorder until recess. If any one spends so much time upon a trio of 
older pupils that he talks the old “ time ” excuse for giving primaries 
two recitations per day, he will not be likely even to try the plan sug- 
gested. No rule is known by which a man can keep his faults and 
and be faultless, nor escape the results of his errors. There is acause 
for your pupils’ idleness, in your method. What is it? 
River Falls, H. 8. Baxer. 








SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.— III. 
THE PROFESSORS. 


The first professorship of ancient languages and literature was es- 
tablished in the University in 1852, and O. M. Conover, A. M., was 
called to the chair, occupying it, acceptably, until 1858, when he re- 
signed. He was born in Dayton, Ohio, October 7, 1825, graduating 
at Princeton, in 1844. He spent the next two years in teaching, when 
he entered the Princeton Theological Seminary, graduating in 1849. 
In 1850, he edited, at Madison, a literary and educational periodical — 
the Northwestern Journal — which was abandoned at the end of three 
months as a premature adventure in Wisconsin. He delivered, on the 
twenty-second of February, 1858, an address on the ‘ Life and Char- 
acter of Washington,” before the University, which was repeated 
three years afterward, before the Assembly of the state, at their cham- 
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ber in the capitol, by their request. The same year he addressed the 
State Teachers’ Association, as its president, on “A Perfect System 
of Education.” He became a member of the Wisconsin bar in 1859, 
and one vi the members of the Board of Regents avout the sume time, 
serving in that capacity six years. He has delivered various addresses 
before literary institutions, and contributed articles to a number of 
educational, religious, and political journals. The literary career of 
Prof. Conover may be said to have commenced in earnest with his la- 
bors as official reporter of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. Nine- 
teen volumes, beginning with No. XVI of the reports of that court, 
have each his name upon its title-page. With four exceptions these 
have all been prepared exclusively by him, and printed under his su- 
pervision. To the outside world, literary work of such a nature must, 
of necessity, be but little known. Not so, however, to the bench and 
bar —and especially to the bench and bar of Wisconsin, who highly 
appreciate the ability and accuracy displayed in the supervision, ar- 
rangement and publication of these reports. 

The successor of Prof. Conover, in the chair of ancient languages 
and literature in the University, was James D. Butler, LL. D., who 
held the position with credit for nine years — from 1858 to 1867 — 
when he resigned. He was born in Rutland, Vermont, March 15, 1815, 
graduating at Middlebury college in that state, in 1836. He also passed 
through the Theological Seminary at Andover, and was graduated 
in 1840. He became professor of ancient history in Norwich Univer- 
sity in 1845, continuing in that service for two years. From January, 
1855, to the close of the college year for 1858, he was professor of 
Greek in Wabash College, Indiana. He afterwards received the degree 
of doctor of laws from Middlebury College. Although not an author 
of books, Prof. Butler is, notwithstanding, a most prolific writer. 
Few men in the United States, perhaps, “live, move, and have their 
being,” more completely in a purely literary atmosphere. Among 
his publications, besides a collection of fugitive poems, are ‘“ Nebras- 
ka— Its Characteristics and Prospects,” ‘ Incentives to Mental Cul- 
ture among Teachers,” * Naming of America,” “ A Defense of Classi- 
cal Studies,” ‘Scenes in the Life of Christ,” “ Catalogue of Coins 
and Medals,” “ Armsmear,” “ Pre-Historic Wisconsin,” and “ Nebras- 
ka in 1877.” He has also written numerous articles upon a variety of 
subjects for various periodicals of the country — has considerable rep- 
utation as a lecturer, and is a pretty extensive traveler. 

Joseph C. Pickard, A. M., was elected to the chair of modern lan- 
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guages and literature in 1858, filling that position until 1861. In 
January, 1865, he was appointed the successor of Prof. Charles H. 
Allen, in the normal department, which had been established in the 
institution in 1863. He continued in that position during the year, 
when he resigned. The literary reputation of Prof. Pickard rests, to 
a considerable extent, upon his translations, chiefly from the German 
language. These include stories, plays, and poems. He seems to 
catch, with facility, the spirit of the original, transfusing it into Eng- 
lish in a style decidedly pleasing. 

Prof. Pickard was born in Rowley, Massachusetts, in 1826. He 
received his academic training in Lewiston Falls Academy, Maine, and 
his collegiate, in Bowdoin College, where he graduated in 1846, 
From 1852 to 1856, he was tutor in Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
where he taught modern languages, Latin, and rhetoric. Since 1873, 
he has filled the chair of rhetoric and English literature in the Illi- 
nois Industrial University, at Urbana. 

The chair of physiology and hygiene, created in 1859, in the Uni- 
versity, was filled by the election of David B. Reid, M. D.,F. R. S. E., 
who became also director of the museum of practical science. He re- 
signed the professorship in 1861, removing to St. Paul, Minnesota. 
He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1805; came to the United 
States in 1856, and died at Washington, D. C., April 5, 1863. He 
was educated at the University of his native city, and became emi- 
nent as a teacher of chemistry and in the application of proper venti- 
lation to public buildings. After severing his connection with the 
University of Wisconsin, he was appointed medical inspector to the 
sanitary commission United States army, and died while in the active 
discharge of the duties of that office. ‘‘ Dr. Reid,” wrote Henry Bar- 
nard, “has done more for public sanitary reform and the ventilation 
of houses, than any man who has lived.” Among his published works 
are “ Introduction to the Study of Chemistry,” “ Elements of Chem- 
istry,” “ Text Book for Students of Chemistry,” and other books on 
the same subject. He was the author, also, of several works on ven- 
tilation. In 1861, he wrote a “Short Plea for the Revision of Educa- 
tion in Science.” He furnished the article on ventilation for the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica; was the author of numerous reports and docu- 
ments on various subjects, and of papers in several scientific journals 
and in publications of the Smithsonian Institution —C. W. Butter- 
field, in University Press. 
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GAINING THE ATTENTION. 


The teacher who fails to get the attention of his pupils fails wholly. 
There is, and there can be, no teaching where this is not secured. 
Gaining the attention, however, is not the only indispensable condi- 
tion. We have seen aclass wrought by tricks and devices to the 
highest pitch of aroused mental activity — fairly panting with eager- 
ness, yet learning nothing. The teacher had the knack of stirring 
them up, and lashing them into a half frenzy of expectation, without 
having any substantial knowledge wherewith to reward their eager- 
ness. With all his one sided skill, he was but a mountebank. For real, 
successful teaching, there must be the former ability, and the ability 
to give sound and seasonable instruction. Lacking the latter ability, 
the pupil goes away with his vessel unfilled; lacking the former, the 
teacher only pours water upon the ground. 

How shall the teacher secure attention ? 

In the first place, let him make up his mind that he will have it. 
This is half the battle. Let him settle it with himself, that, until he 
does this, he is doing nothing; that, without the attention of his pu- 
pils, he is no more a teacher than the chair which he occupies. With 
this truth fully realized, he will come before his class resolved to 
have a hearing; and this very resolution will have its effect upon the 
scholars. Children are quick to discern the mental attitude of a 
teacher. They know, as by instinct, whether he is in earnest or not; 
and in all ordinary cases, they yield without dispute to a claim reso- 
lutely put. 

This, then, is the first duty of the teacher. He must go to his class 
with the resolute determination of making every scholar feel his pres- 
ence all the time. The moment a pupil shows that the consciousness 
of his teacher’s presence is not in his mind, as a restraining or attract- 
ing power, something is wrong. The first step toward producing 
that consciousness, as an abiding influence, is for the teacher to deter- 
mine in his own mind to bring it about. Without being arrogant, 
without being dictatorial, without being or doing anything disagreea- 
ble or unbecoming, he must put forth a distinct power of self asser- 
tion. He must determine to make them feel that he is there; that he 
is there all the time; that he is there to every one of them. 

In the next place, the teacher must not disappoint the attention 
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which his manner haschallenged. He must have something of value 
to communicate. He must be thoroughly prepared in the lesson, so 
that the pupils shall feel that they are learning from him. His lips 
must keep knowledge. The human heart thirsts for knowledge, 
This is one of its natural instincts; and nothing is more common 
than to see children hanging with fondness around one who has some- 
thing to tell them. Let the teacher, then, be sure to have something 
to say, as well as be determined to say it. 

In the third place, the teacher must have his knowledge perfectly 
at command. It must be on the tip of his tongue. If he hesitates, 
and stops to think, or to look in his book for the purpose of hunting 
up what he has to tell them, he will be very apt to lose his chance, 
Teaching children, particularly young children, is like shooting birds 
on the wing. The moment your bird is in sight you must fire. The 
moment you have the child’s eye be ready to speak. This readiness 
of utterance is a matter to be cultivated. The ripest scholars are of- 
ten sadly deficient in it; the very habit of profound study being apt 
to induce slowness. A teacher who is conscious of this defect must 
resolutely set himself to resist it and overcome it. Hecan do so if he 
will; but it requires resolution and effort. 

In the fourth place, the teacher should place himself so that every 
pupil in the class is in sight. It is not uncommon to see a teacher 
pressing close up to the centre of the class, so that, if he turns his 
face to those on one side, he must at the same time turn his back to 
those on the other. Always sit or stand where you can see the face 
of every pupil. I have seen the whole character of the instruction 
and discipline of a class changed by the observance of this simple rule. 

Another rule is to use your eyes quite as much as your tongue. If 
you want your class to look at you, you must look at them. The eye 
has a magie power. It wins, it guides, it rewards, it punishes, it con- 
trols. You must learn how to see every child all the time. Some 
teachers seem to be able to see only one pupil at atime. This will 
never do. While you are giving the absorbed attention to one, all 
the rest are running wild. Neither will it do for the teacher to be 
looking about much, to see what is going on among the other classes 
in the room. Your scholars’ eyes will be apt to follow yours. You 
are the engineer, they are the passengers. If you run off the track, 
they will do likewise. Nor must your eye be occupied with the book, 
hunting up questions and answers, nor dropped to the floor in ex- 
cessive modesty. All the power of seeing that you have is needed for 
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looking earnestly, lovingly, without interruption, into the faces and 
eyes of your pupils. 

But for the observance of this rule, another is indispensable. You 
must learn to teach without a book. Perhaps you cannot do this ab- 
solutely; but the nearer you ean approach to it the better. ‘Thorough 
preparation, of course, is the secret of this power. Some teachers 
think they have prepared a lesson when they have gone over it once, 
and studied out all the answers. There could not be a greater mis- 
take. This is only the first step to the preparation. You might as 
well think that you have learned the multiplication table, and are 
prepared to teach it, when you have gone over it once, and seen by ac- 
tual count that the figures are all right, and you know where to put 
your finger on them when required. You are prepared to teach a 
Jesson when you have all that is in it at your tongue’s end. Any 
preparation short of this will not do. Once prepare a lesson in this 
way, and it will give you such freedom in the art of teaching, and you 
will experience such pleasure in it, that you will never want to re- 
lapse into the old indolent habit— New York Teacher. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


The material benefits that have accrued to mankind from this un- 
tiring army of scientists are so numerous and essential to present 
comfort that, could they be removed to-day, our boasted civilization 
would be little better than that of the ‘“ Heathen Chinee.” But its 
impress is stamped upon the civilization of our time in a manner of 
far more import to future generations than are all our railroads, tele- 
graphs, factories and the endless array of inventions and comforts 
and luxuries that owe their origin to science. Four successive centu- 
ries of continued and constantly increasing scientific interest and 
study have done much to root out whatstill remained of the tendency 
to Platonic speculation and theorizing; and the thought of our time 
is being rapidly remodeled and adapted to the Aristotelian method. 
It is true that there are many who yet prefer to draw fine-spun theo- 
ries of gauzy texture from their seething brains and foist them upon 
a too credulous world —the working of whose minds may well be 
compared to a paper kite that soars majestically in the clouds, or tosses 
turbulently in the passing breeze; held to solid earth by only a slen- 
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der thread fragilely woven of disjointed facts, until some strong 
breeze breaks the thread and they sail, Swedenborg-like, even to oth- 
er planets. Others violently tug at their string and futilely strive to 
draw the facts up into the clouds with themselves. But, though the 
thinking world may stop for a moment to gaze at these aerial mental 
gyrations, the interest which, in younger days, it felt in flying kites 
is rapidly passing away. He who would be a philosopher to-day, 
must first be a scientist — thoroughly imbued with the necessity of 
basing his reasoning and his theories upon the ever widening basis of 
fact. Philosophy, Art, Poetry, even Religion itself must have that 
in it which is tangible, comprehensible — which can be explained and 
demonstrated, if it would stand the test of time. Education must be 
based upon logical! method, and inductive processes, or it will leave the 
youth of our schools in a mental condition incompatible with the 
thought of our day. 
When we consider the strong hold which scientific thought has 
upon our time, how it is fast supplanting effete systems in our schools, 
how it is attracting the majority of the best minds of our day, how it 
is giving direction to the efforts in all departments of intellectual ac- 
tivity, how it is extending its influence to control the vitality of all 
mental, moral, social and material prosperity, it is perhaps safe to say 
that the time will soon come when he, who does not familiarize him- 
self with scientific methods and knowledge, who spurns with con- 
tempt the man who catches beetles or experiments with soap-bubbles, 
who blindly refuses to see, to read and to understand what is plainly 
written in the book of nature, who still adheres to methods of gener- 
alization that can attain correct results only by accident, can no 
longer claim to be truly educated, but must stand like a ghost of 
Plato, come to earth in this 19th century, only to be crushed by the 
resistless onward roll of the wheels of Progress.— From an Address 


by Prof. G. R. Kleeburger, late of Whitewater Nor. School. 





Tue CueerruL TeacnEer.— What a blessing to a school is a merry, 
cheerful teacher, one whose spirits are not affected by wet days or 
little disappointments, or whose milk of human kindness does nct 
sour in the sunshine of prosperity. Such a person brightens the 
school-room like a little piece of sunshiny weather. The children go 
to school with a sense of something great to be achieved, and so day 
by day their strength and energy are renewed. 
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THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The transfer of the child from his home to the school-room is a 
change in his destiny. The teacher now becomes an assistant to the 
parent; hence most important interests center around our school- 
rooms; and it is because we feel this so deeply that we protest against 
the teacher’s forgetting that he is really the father and mother of the 
pupil. The law recognizes him to stand in loco parentis as to pun- 
ishments; he stands there also in reference to the material and spir- 
itual welfare of the child. But it is often forgotten — too often. 

First, as to the body of the child. The whole child is sent to school; 
it is not made of cast iron; it has needs and it should receive careful 
attention. There are great risks and exposures in sending a child to 
school. The sitting in constrained positions, in ill-ventilated and ill- 
heated rooms, often in a draft of air, brings a train of direases that 
overbalance the learning that is obtained. The desks are often most 
inconveniently placed; and it has been shown again and again that 
the mode of letting in the light destroys the eyesight. The posture 
spoils the body, for the reason that it is then in a growing state, and 
the bones are soft and yielding. Hence the pushing out of the shoul- 
der-blades, the curvature of the spine. We call attention to the mat- 
ter of health, for it is of more importance than education. The pale 
faces and languid steps the pupils will soon have, declare there is an 
immense wear-and-tear or else a lack of support to vitalization. It is 
both. What is needed, is undoubtedly good air, easy and free posi- 
tion, proper adjustment of light and heat, and, finally, short sessions. 
Most teachers are adverse to allowing the pupils to move around the 
school-room. The general plan is to sit still and be silent —“ speak 
not, move not,” was the motto of one woman of such restless dispo- 
sition that she was on her feet perpetually. It cannot be too often 
remembered that schools exist for the good of the children. But do 
they so result? This gives rise to so many points that we turn away 
—we say only partly, for the children. “Come, let us live for the 
children.” Let us study to render them happy while in the school- 
room. Endeavor to make the step up the hill of knowledge easy. 
Praise them, and not blame. Do not forget that this restraint in the 
school-room is permitted in order to obtain certain knowledge that 
will be useful in after-life. It is as one endures the sea-sickness in 
order to reach Europe. Now some have the art of making their 
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school-rooms the happiest of places. The pupils love to enter them, 
So it should be.— N. Y. School Journal. 


_— 
> 


THE PLACE AND USE OF MATHEMATICS. 





We must have thought and felt, manifoldly, before we can analyze 
thought and feeling; we must have lived, before we can really under- 
atand the problems of right living; and we must have gained a firm 
control of all our mental faculties, before we use them largely in the 
most difficult and misleading investigations of all. 

With this last requirement our school course should supply us. It 
can make us ready to learn ourselves, by training us to observe and 
think well in general, and also by accustoming us to turn our thoughts 
inward in a reflective spirit. History and literature offer means for 
this latter —means which may be neglected, but can be employed 
with much effect. But history and literature do not give (indeed, 
sometimes rather discourage, so heterogeneous are the materials) any 
true training in precision of thought. On the contrary, it requires a 
mind already well trained to trace the rational in history, covered over 
as it is by heaps of incidental circumstances. The subject matter of 
our minds is not unlike the subject matter of history; it needs a mind 
made strong and sure by climbing the steep rocks of thought in some 
clear, calm atmosphere, without distraction, to sueceed in finding the 
way amongst the slippery stones and bewildering fogs that beset the 
sciences of humanity. To have gained this strength and sure-footed- 
ness in the region of mathematical science, is our best preparation for 
making the right way, so far as we venture to make way at all. Is 
not the old and firmly rooted idea of the educational sufliciency of 
classics and mathematics, grouped together under the title of the Hu- 
manities, a recognition of the fact that training in these is a means 
of making life (the inner life, for nature has only been discovered very 
lately) worthy and comprehensible ? 

Mathematics holds, indeed, by its nature, a middle place between 
the sciences of the external and the internal, and is thus fitted to be 
an introduction to both. An a@ priori science, it is wholly derived 
from within, and applies its laws to all that is without. It can dis- 
pense with aid from experimental inquiry at nature’s hands, and all 
its needs are contained within the nature of the thinker himself. 
Though we may, and generally should, begin with invoking much aid 
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from the senses, this is but a crutch to be thrown away as soon as pos- 
sible. If, indeed, we rob mathematics of its abstract nature, we actu- 
ally rob it of one great part of its value as a mental training. The 
mathematician is independent of all things but his own mind (though 
he will not do well to shut himself in it); his work is to think out his 
thoughts to the end. Is not this also the psychologist’s task? He, 
too, is self-contained; only he has to add to the work of thinking out 
his thoughts the more difficult one of seeing into them. The con- 
nection between the abstract and subject sciences is close, therefore, 
on account of the innerness of both. Again, as mathematics gives 
law to the physical sciences, so also does it, in a certain sense, to the 
subject sciences; and, as these develop, they too will come more and 
more under the laws of number, and will depend more and more for 
intelligible language on illustration in terms of space. 

I would submit then, that training in the exact sciences is an in- 
valuable preparation for that “ proper study of mankind” which I 
hope one day to see occupying a much more prominent place in edu- 
cation than at present. And I would the more strongly call atten- 
tion to this, because that study is so liable to be beset with weakly 
sentiment and false glamours, that it is the more necessary to come 
to it with the quality for hard-headed, cool-blooded thinking well de- 
veloped. We must turn the dry light of intellect on human affairs, 
and most of us must first acquire the dry-light quality elsewhere.— 
Mrs. Bryant, Before the College of Preceptors, L. Canada. 





CHILDREN. 


The world is new to young children. It is beautiful, and excites in 
them the most intense interest; and the teacher should lead them to 
contemplate its mountains and valleys, its hills and dales, its winding 
rivers and meandering brooks, its pleasant sunshine and gentle, pat- 
tering rain, its trees when draped in the gorgeous hues of Autumn, its 
coverings of snow in Winter, and its beautiful carpet of green in t he 
Springtime. They love to behold the sun in his noonday glory, the 
moon as she walks the heavens in her silvery fairness at night. They 
admire the gorgeous sunset, and bound with delight to catch the beau- 
tiful rainbow of promise as it spans the heavens. They view with 
glowing ecstasy the azure vault bespangled with richest diamonds, 
and instinctively adore the Creator and Giver of all these gifts. They 
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like to hear the murmuring of the brook, the dashing of the cataract, 
the lowing of the herd, the pattering of the rain, the crowing of the 
fowl, the bleating of the lambs, the warbling of the birds, and the 
melodies of the human voice, as they fall in musical cadences on their 
enraptured ears. They are pleased to look at their teacher's loving 
eye, and listen to her gentle, winning voice, as she instructs them and 
leads them into the paths of knowledge, virtue, and peace. They ap- 
preciate an act of kindness, and have a keen sense of justice. Their 
hearts are tender, their consciences pure, and they implicitly throw 
themselves into her arms for instruction, guidance, and counsel. The 
amount and diversity of knowledge which can be imparted to young 
children by proper teaching is almost limitless, and the day may not 
be far distant when radical changes shall be made in the primary in- 
struction of this country.—Wm. Connell, Jr. Supt. of Schools, Fall 
River, Mass. 





CRAMMING. 


The work of cramming children will now soon commence. Thou- 
sands of teachers know nothing else. This is the Alpha and Omega 
of their knowledge of the art of teaching. We don’t believe in the 
system. It is said to be a college term, but let us reduce it to a Web- 
sterian sense. The mother who allows her children to gorge them- 
selves with candies, cakes or sweetmeats, gets little, if any, sympathy 
even from the physician. Should parents who allow their children 
to be crammed with learning — ofttimes in an ill-ventilated school- 
room — until the overtaxed mind and body succumb, and disease en- 
sues, be entitled to any more sympathy? Is an overdose of grammar 
any better than an overdose of cream candy? Is a surfeit of mental 
arithmetic of any more benefit to a child of ten or twelve years than 
a few ounces of ratsbane or arsenic? Yet scores of children will en- 
ter the schools this fall where the chief aim is to cram their heads — 
not their minds —with studies that not only require the hours 
allotted to school, but those which should be devoted to relaxation 
and recreation, even those which should be devoted to rest and sleep. 
But teachers are not always to blame in this matter. In fact, school 
officers and patrons often make such unreasonable demands that 
teachers are compelled to resort to this system. Dates in history, 
places in geography, multiplication and division, must be at the 
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tongue’s end, and repeated, parrot-like, by the lad or lass of ten or 
twelve years, or the school is a failure, the teacher a dunce and the 
scholars dolts. Shame on such a course. Rather let the children en- 
joy that robust health so sure to produce a sound mind in a sound 
body‘ and let them take years to learn the intricacies of the arith- 
metic and master the speller. Let them devote the time now given 
to Roman History and Heathen Mythology to a concise understand- 
ing of the history of our own country, and if they are not better 
qualified to mingle in the silly “ smail talk of society ” when they en- 
ter it, they will have health and common sense to carry them through 
the duties of life, and make them respected and honored.— Iowa Nor- 
mal Teacher. 





SCHOOL-ROOM DEVOTIONS. 


Much is said about the best methods of conducting recitations, to 
reach the best results; about the wisest way of disciplining a school, 
that all things may go harmoniously in their proper course, without 
friction or noise; about the teacher’s qualifications, that he may do a 
noble work in the sphere to which he is called; but we hear little said 
of devotional exercises in the school-room, how they may be conducted 
soas to instruct and elevate. So short atime must be devoted to 
these exercises, that it may seem impossible that they should create 
any marked impression. If they do not exert any influence for good, 
so much time is wasted. But let us see if they may not be made the 
means of much good. 

None will claim, that in an exercise of ten or fifteen minutes, the 
Bible can be studied as we study it in our Sabbath-schools. But those 
who never hear it read outside of the school-room will glean much 
from the short passages that are read there. The young mind that is 
ever on the alert for something new, is ever ready to receive an im- 
pression; and the religious exercises of the school-room should be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to interest, and, in so doing, to create an 
impression. It is the same here as in the church. The clergyman 
who is best able to interest, other things being equal, is the most suc- 
cessful in his spiritual work. Though the school is not exactly a 
church, it is there where the young receive impressions that are to 
accompany them through life; and all agree that these should be the 
best possible impressions. Though the school may not be for relig- 
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ious teaching directly, still religion should be the ground, as it were, 
upon which one’s school-day impressions should be made. One thing 
will be worth much of itself, if nothing else is gained: the custom of 
conducting religious exercises at the opening of each day gives such 
prominence to the Holy Word that pupils learn to respect it. 

It might be well to give a few examples of how devotional exer- 
cises in the school-room may be conducted to interest the pupils and 

‘ produce a good effect upon them. Open the school, each day, with a 
chant. Be sure that all are familiar with it, that it may be well exe- 
cuted. In singing the chant, or any other music, careful attention 
should be paid to the execution. Let the time be good; see that all 
speak in unison, and distinctly. It would be well to have a separate 
chant for each morning of the week. Sele*t five, and teach the schoo! 
to sing them, and then assign one for each morning. This will pre- 
vent too much monotony in the exercise, and render it enjoyable. As 
soon as the bell has struck for school to come to order, an instrument 
could strike the chords, and then all should join in singing the chant 
—all without being announced by the teacher. 

After the opening chant has been sung, let the school join in re- 
sponsive reading from the Bible. It would be well to use a school 
service-book for Scripture reading. There are those arranged with 
reference to this use, and are more appropriate to it than passages se- 
lected at random from the Bible. I would recommend a Minual of 
Bible Selections and Exercises, by Mrs. 8. B. Perry, published by Lee 
& Shepard. (I am writing in the interest of no firm or book.) I 
have used this book in school, and find it admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is designed. There is a book of responsive read- 
ings, taken from the Psalms, published by Taintor Brothers; and 
Brook’s School Manual of Devotion, published by A. 5S. Barnes, is 
another one of the same class. 

A familiar hymn, sung by the school at the close of the reading- 
service, is something that pupils always delight in, and that elevates 
and ennobles all. This, I trust, will need no pressing on my part; I 
believe it is generally practiced in our schools. 

At the close of the singing, all should assume an attitude of devo- 
tion. In regard to offering prayer, three methods may be mentioned. 
It is the custom of many to read a prayer. This practice gives an op- 
portunity for the school to unite with the teacher, as is sometimes 
done. Very many teachers are accustomed to offer prayer, closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer, in which the school are invited to join. My 
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own practice has been to use only the Lord’s Prayer, and invite the 
school to unite in repeating it. 

It would be a good feature of the service for the school to repeat 
the Ten Commandments, either immediately after singing the chant 
and before the reading, or after the prayer and the last in the devo- 
tional exercises. In some schools the practice has been to close the 
day with simple services, as the repetition of the invocation, or pas- 
sages from the Bible. 

The morning services ought not to be over ten or fifteen minutes 
inlength. If any closing service is held, it should be short as possi- 
ble, not taking more than one or two minutes.— C. E. Blake, West 
Brattleboro, Vt., inthe National Jour. of Ed. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS —- ELECTIONS. 


Q. We changed our annual meeting last year to August, but our 
clerk, whose term expires this year, claims to hold till ten days after 
the last Monday in September, although we have elected a new one. 
How is it? 

A. An official year is not always a full calendar year; and it may be 
more. From the first meeting to the first annual meeting of the dis- 
trict is an official year, though less then a year. If a district changes 
from September to August, that shortens the official year one month. 
If after some years it should go back to September, the terms of those 
in office would be lengthened a month, for that year. The term of 
your clerk expired ten days after the last Monday in August. 

Q. We balloted for clerk, and no one had a majority. The chair- 
man called for ‘another ballot, which was opposed, but sustained by 
the meeting, and the person having a majority delared elected. The 
person having a plurality, on the first ballot, claims the office. To 
whom does it belong? 

A. To the person who obtained a majority on the second ballot. 
The district had a right to take another ballot, and that resulted in a 
majority for one of the candidates, and must be held to indicate the 
will of the district. 
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Q. Are district officers required to take an official oath? 

A. They are not. The treasurer gives a bond. 

Q. Can a district treasurer obtain a bondsmen outside the district? 

A. There is no reason why he may not, if an acceptable one. 

Q. Can a district officer be elected for one year, except to fill a va- 
cancy. 

A. No, the district has no power to shorten the the term of three 
years to one, or two, except at the first meeting of a new district, for 
clerk and treasurer. 

Q. At an election for clerk, there were two candidates, G. K, 
Whitney and Wm. White, Sen. There were five ballots for “G. K. 
Whitney,” and seven for ‘“ White,” no initials, and nothing to dis- 
tinguish which White. Was White elected or Whitney ? 

A. Whitney was not elected (14 Wis., 479.) If it was well known 
and understood that the seven votes for ‘“‘ White,” were for Wm. 
White, Sen., he was to be considered elected. 

(). Can the treasurer countersign an order, if the director refuses? 

A. By no means. Each officer must perform his own duties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). Ifa minor is elected chairman, are the proceedings legal ? 

A. They are not to be considered illegal simply on that account, 
whatever may be said of the propriety of such an election. 

(). Can a district allow the board 10 per cent. on expenditures for 
books for handling the same? 

A. The district has no such power. It is an unlawful use of pub- 
lic money. 

(). Ifa teacher furnishes his pupils with books at cost, is he vio- 
lating the law? 

A. The law prohibits teachers to act as agents for the sale of school 
books. Its object is to prevent a certain evil and abuse. It does not 
limit its prohibition to a certain class of cases, but is general. 
Though the books may be furnished at cost, i. e. at the same price 
that is asked for them by the publisher, a commission or compensa- 
tion may be paid some other way. The safe course is for teachers to 
have nothing to do with the handling of school books, so long as the 
statute is in force. 

Q. Can a school officer be removed who willfully refuses to hire a 
teacher wanted by nearly all the district ? 

A. The refusal of one of the board does not avail, if a majority de- 
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cide to hire a certain teacher. The people of the district have no di- 
yect control over the question who shall be hired. Each member of 
the board exercises his own judgment, and a refusal on the part of 
one or more of a board to consent to the hiring of a certain teacher, 
is not a proper ground on which to ask removal from office. 

(). We have two departments, but the board decided to have but 
one open, for six weeks. All the pupils claim to have a right to at- 
tend. Can any be excluded? 

A. The general right to attend is equal. The board has power to 
grade the school, but not to so arrange the terms as to exclude some 
pupils from equal privileges with others. 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Meeting of the Conductors of Teachers’ Institutes at Geneva Lake. 
Monpay, July 15, 1878. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 P. M. by Supt. W. C. Whitford. 

Rev. A. O. Wright led in prayer, after which an organization was effected by 
the election of Robert Graham, Chairman, and Hosea Barns, Secretary. 

President W. D. Parker favored the Convention with an interesting lecture on 
the subject of “ Physiology in the District School.” Following this, questions 
were asked and answered, tending to show the practical utility of the study of 
Physiology. <A further discussion of this topic was participated in by Pres. 
Albee, Hon. W. H. Chandler, N. C. Twining, W. A. Walker, Robt. Graham, A. 
J. Hutton, and Rev. A. O. Wright. 

“Physical Geography in the District School,” was considered by Pres. Albee, 
and further discussed by Robt. Graham and J. T. Lunn. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

TvEspDAY, July 16. 

Opened at 9 A. M. with prayer by Supt. Whitford. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and approved. 

Owing to the absence of Prof. McGregor, Mr. Salisbury moved that the con- 
sideration of the “ Syllabus for 1878 ” be deferred to some future time. Carried. 

Prof. Charles F, Zimmermann gave an exercise in “Drawing, Adapted to the 
Condition of District Schools.” At10o0’clock the exercise was interrupted, and a 
short recess taken, during which specimens of drawing done by teachers and 
pupils of the Milwaukee schools were examined by the Institute Conductors. 
Prof. Zimmermann continued his exercise for twenty minutes following the 
recess. 

“The Phonetic Chart” received attention at the hands of Prof. Albert Salis- 
bury, which was followed by somewhat animated questioning on the part of 
many members of the convention. 


3— Vol. VIII.— No. 10 
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Rey. A. O. Wright moved an adjournment at 11:40 A. M., which was lost, 
Hon. W. H. Chandler, Supt. Whitford, Robt. Graham, Albert Salisbury, and J, T. 
Lunn made further remarks on the subject of the “ Phonetic Chart.” 

On motion, the consideration of the “Syllabus for 1878” was fixed for 4 o'clock, 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Adjourned. 
AFTERNOON. 


By request, Mr. Chandler took the chair, and Prof. Robt. Graham read a most 
interesting paper on the “Course of Study for District Schools.” The views 
presented were strongly endorsed by A. O. Wright, J. MacAlister, W. A. Walker, 
Supt. Whitford, and others. 

Recess. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler requested that he be excused from the discussion of the 
topic assigned him, viz.: “ Supervision and Records Needed.” Request granted, 

Prof. Thayer addressed the Convention with reference to “ Regulations for 
District Schools in Respect to the Teacher and the Pupil.” 

Supt. W. C. Whitford spoke on the subject of “ Co-operation of County Super- 
intendeuts, Teachers, Patrons and Normal Schools with the State Superintendent.” 

Prof. Salisbury presented a scheme in Phonics, which called forth animated 
discussion, in which Supt. Whitford, W. H. Chandler, J.T. Lunn, W. A. Walker, 
I. N. Stewart, A. A. Miller, and L. D. Harvey participated. 

Meeting adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY, July 17. 


By common consent, the consideration of the “ Syllabus for 1878,” which had 
been fixed for 4 o’clock this afternoon, was postponed to 8 P. M., on Thursday. 


Tuvrspay, July 18. 


Meeting called to order by the Chairman at 8:15 P. M. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes was dispensed with, and the Conven. 
tion took up the “Syllabus for 1878.” 

Prof. Graham conducted an exercise in Phonics, which was followed by dis- 
cussion. 

Prof. D. McGregor spoke on the subject of arithmetic, as presented in the 
SyHabus. 

A discussion ensued on the use of the Syllabus, as a guide for Institute Con- 
ductors in the several localities in which the Institutes are to be held. 

The Convention then adjourned, without day. 

The following list comprises the names of Institute Conductors who were 
present during one or more of the sessions of the Convention: Robert Graham, 
Albert Salisbury, J. B, Thayer, D. McGregor, W. A. Walker, B. R. Grogan, I.N. 
Stewart, Hosea Barns, J. Q. Emery, L. D. Harvey, A. R. Sprague, J. T. Lunn, 
B. M. Reynolds, T. F. Frawley, A. O. Wright, H. D. Maxson, Chas. H. Nye, Geo. 
Beck, T. C. Richmond, A. J. Hutton, A. A, Miller, D. H. Flett, F. D. Ensign, J. 
H. Cummings, N. C. Twining, Chas. F. Zimmermann, C. A. Burlew, A. F. North. 

Hosea Barns, Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue juries on the Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exposition made their 
awards by the middle of the last month. These awards consist of medals, gold, 
silver, and bronze, of diplomas, and of honorable mention. The United States 
have obtained a liberal share of these. Contributions to the Exhibit were fur- 
nished by the Departments of Instruction in several of the States, by the public 
schools of some of the leading cities in the country, by the editors of a few 
educational journals, by the publishing houses of school-books, by the authors 
of educational works, by the manufacturers of school furniture and apparatus, 
and by the publishers of general cyclopedias for reference in schools. Nine 
States received diplomas for the exhibits they furnished. Among these is Wis- 
consin, whose contribution is stated to be as follows: “ Executive and Legisla- 
tive documents, set of State reports, reports of Public Schools and State Univer- 
sity, Scholars’ Work, Examination Papers and Drawings, Catalogues of Normal 
Schools and State University, Wisconsin Journal of Education, History of Col- 
leges and Education in Wisconsin, Statistics, etc., Plans, Photogr aphs, and Maps; 
Forms and Blanks, and Miscellaneous, 17 volumes.” 

The public schools of the four cities, Boston, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington, received diplomas for their exhibits. It is gratifying to learn that Mil- 
waukee stands second, next to Boston, in the list. Its contribution consists of 
city school reports, 8 volumes; scholars’ work in district, high, and normal 
schools, 120 volumes; six school plans, photographs of school-houses — one 
portfolio; statistical statements, in frame; and blanks and forms, one volume. 
The high rank which was assigned at our Centennial Exhibition to the educa- 
tional exhibit of Milwaukee, is now sustained by the decision ,of the juries at 
the French Exposition. 

The very short time given in this country to preparing articles for the exhibit 
at Paris, compelled the educational authorities to use very largely the materials 
furnished in 1876, at Philadelphia. In this State some valuable additions, com- 
pleted this year, were made to these materials. They came chiefly from the 
Whitewater and the River Falls Normal Schools, and from the office of the State 
Superintendent. Our exhibit was deficient in articles obtained from the country 
district schools. Except in this particular, we fairly and justly represented the 
policy and the advancement of our public school system. 

The thanks of the schools in the State are due to Governor Smith, who inter- 
ested himself at once in the proper representation of them in the Paris Exposition, 
and who furnished from the contingent fund in his hands the money to meet 
the necessary expenses for the preparation and the transportation of the materials. 


Tue Jefferson County Fair, in September, had surely a new feature. The 
officers of the Fair gave the County Superintendent, and the teachers aud pupils 
of the public schools a day at their exhibition. A department in their main 
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building was given to the presentation of the articles furnished by these schools, 
They were carefully examined by the people, not only on that day, but during 
the other days of the Fair. Several hundred children with their teachers, from 
different parts of the county, were present and gathered in the afternoon of the 
school day in an assembly to sing appropriate hymns and to listen to an addregsg, 
The day was very pleasant, and the interest exceedingly gratifying. A more de. 
tailed account of the exhibition is found in the following statement which the 
County Superintendent, C. J. Collier, has furnished :— 

“The “ Educational Department” of the “County Fair” of Jefferson County, 
received the earnest and careful attention of the people of the county; and those 
that have taken interest in educational matters feel confident that in the future 
it will be not only a prominent feature in our annual exhibit of the productions, 
manufactures, and other things tending to illustrate the growth of the county, 
but that it will prove successful in stimulating both pupils and teachers to attain 
to higher standards, and thus prove a real benefit to educational work. Owing 
to the short time left for preparation for this exhibit, the amount and variety of 
articles were so..ewhat limited; still we had 2,547 specimens of school work on 
exhibition; consisting of specimens of penmanship, business letters, map draw. 
ing, drawings of school houses, pencil and crayon sketches, examination papers, 
programmes of Caily work, and numerous specimens of daily work by pupils, 
illustrating the various ::ethods used in the different schools, aid all evincing 
care and thought in their production and arrangement. The large attendance of 
teachers and pupils from various parts of the county, on Wednesday, which we 
called the school day, gave evidence of the/r interest in this work, and that they 
are ready to move forward. The address by W. C, Whitford, State Superintend. 
ent, though delivered under circumstances that would have discouraged most 
speakers, was attentively listened to; and he treated of subjects of vital import- 
ance to our common schools, in such a manner as to awaken new interest in this 
work, and give new ideas to the possible results to be attained by giving proper 
care and attention to the “School at the Four Corners.” 

I wish to return my thanks to those teachers and pupils whose energetic 
efforts and arduous labors have not only crowned this enterprise with success, 
but have evinced their willingness and ability to make future educational exhib. 
its commensurate in importance with the interest they represent.” 


Tue Officers of each public school in the State should see that sufficient 
amount of apparatus is furnished for the teacher and the pupils. This is es- 
pecially true of the district schools in the couhtry, where the subject is more 
generally overlooked, A peep into some of our rural school houses reveals our 
great lack in this respect. At the meeting of the County and City Superintend- 
ents at Madison, last winter, the following resolution on this subject was dis. 
cussed, and unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That a great number of our schools, particularly in the rural dis. 
tricts, are not provided with suflicient apparatus to facilitate the work of teach- 


ers. We desire to emphasize the importance of a few articles, such as a good 
blackboard, sets of writing and reading charts, State and county maps, and one 
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of the United States. All of this can be had for a price not exceeding $80.00. 
Placed in the hands of efficient teachers, their value cannot easily be over-esti- 
mated. We pledge ourselves to urge upon the proper officers in our several 
superintendent districts, the purehase of them as a minimum.” 

Let our school boards take this matter into consideration before the winter 
term begins. Apply to the County Superintendents for information in reference 
to the purchase of the charts and maps, and to the preparation of the black- 
poard, if these things have not already been supplied. They will most cheer- 
fully aid these boards in purchasing these articles, the best of the kind and at 
the cheapest rates. 

Books of reference are also indispensable. The State has shown its interest in 
this subject by giving each school, or each department in a school, a copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. A comprehensive history of the United 
States, the Illustrated Historical Atlas of Wisconsin, a Biographical Dictionary, 
and some Cyclopedias of the Physical Sciences, of General Knowledge, and of 
Education, would be very serviceable in many of our schools. If all these can- 
rot be obtained at once, buy a portion this year, and arrange to procure the bal- 
ance in the succeeding years. The same discretion which supplies the farm- 
laborer with the best tools for his work, should be used in securing the best ap- 
paratus and the best reference works for the school teacher. 


AT many of the Institutes this fall, the course of study for our ungraded 
schools adopted at the last session of the State Teachers’ Association, has been 
fully explained before the teachers. Quite generally the County Superintendents 
have decided to urge their schools to adopt substantially the course. Many of 
the teachers approve of it, and willendeavor to introduce it into their schvols this 
winter. Let them consult with their superintendents and with their school 
boards, and Jet them explain the scheme to their pupils; so that there may be an 
intelligent and full acceptance of the same. No one should be discouraged, if 
he does not find at once a hearty appreciation of this important movement. As 
it comes to be understood, and as it is carefully adapted to the exact conditions 
of our district schools, it will be placed in force by the more efficient school 
officers and teachers. Shall we not hear from several hundred schools by next 
spring that they have classified their work on the basis proposed in this course ? 


A TEACHER in a public school should not confine his attention entirely to the 
pupils who are in his classes. In a certain sense, he is to superintend the educa- 
tional work of his district. The obligation clearly rests upon him, wherever it 
is practicable, to induce the children of school age not in attendance to come 
under his instruction. This he can do not in an offensive manner; but by work- 
ing with the school officers, and with the parents of the children. Make the 
school so attractive that the absentees will be drawn toward it. Visit them, if 
necessary; and persuade them them to attend. In other ways, create a senti- 
ment favorable to young peoples’ getting a bettereducation. Show that learning 
is respected and useful; and that ignorance is shameful, because the result of 
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indolence. Establish once a thirst for knowledge, and you have raised your 
pupils to the high places. If such labor will be performed by each teacher, we 
shall soon hear but few complaints of the non-attendance of children. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

The major and minor changes in the school laws, as disclosed in the revision 
of the statutes, are substantially as follows, and are noted here in view of the fact 
that the revision takes effect November 1: 

Provision for “union districts” is no longer made, and this eliminates from 
the code all that was embraced in the old code from section 22 to section 30, 
This part of the school law had become obsolete, and is superseded by the town. 
ship system and the free high school law. 
=,The free high school law itself is changed in such wise that hereafter no free 
high schools will be recognized except such as have been “established,” as the 
law provides, by the vote of the town city, village or district, and each such mu- 
nicipality (or union of two or more such) establishing such school, will be known 
as a high school district, or joint high school district; and each such district will 
elect a director, treasurer, and clerk, like any district, who will constitute the 
high school board, with the usual powers. This board will annually determine 
the amount necessary to be raised to support the high school, and certify the 
same, to be assessed and collected; but the amount may be limited, by vote at 
town meeting, or by joint resolution of town boards, in case of a district formed 
of two or more towns; and further, only such high school districts as have main. 
tained a high school not less than three months, in the preceding school year, 
and in a building not used for other school purposes, will be entitled to receive 
aid; and this aid will be extended to no school for more than three years. Such 
is the free high school law at present. 

As to districts, the changes are: Districts must consist of contiguous territory, 
and cannot be altered while in debt, except by consent of the land commissioners 
in case of debt to the state for a loan; territory is not to be detached from a dis- 
trict, unless at the same time attached to another; districts cannot be formed joint 
between a city and a town, and certain districts can no longer be altered by the 
county board, while express power is conferred upon the common council of a 
city, or the trustees of a village, to act with a town board in altering a joint dis. 
trict lying partly in such city or village; and finally, express power is given to 
town boards to extinguish a district at any time, by attaching all its territory to 
other districts. 

In regard to the district board, it is expressly provided, that “ no act authorized 
to be done by it shall be valid, unless voted at a meeting of the board,” and there 
is no longer any recognition of accidental meetings. The provision authorizing 
the board to buy apparatus is expunged, but the board may admit to the school 
persons between twenty and thirty, if there is room for them, and time to teach 
them. The powers of the board as to text-books remain as they were; they can 
adopt, but cannot purchase books, unless authorized by vote of the district. 

That part of the law which provided that school districts might assess and 
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collect, within themselves, special taxes voted between the first Monday in No- 
yember and the annual meeting, is expunged, which eliminates sections sixty- 
four to seventy-four. In place of the old provisions, such special taxes will be 
returned, assessed and collected like other taxes, but the district may at once bor- 
row money, equal in amount, for immediate use. District taxes may be returned 
up to the third Monday in November, instead of the first, as before; but we do 
not find any power leftto a town toraise a school tax, additional to that required 
to be raised by law; and this is now conformed to the constitutional minimum 
limit of one-half the amount last apportioned from the income of the school fund. 

Saturdays are not to be counted in settling with teachers, but the school month 
is still twenty days, unless otherwise specified in the contract. 

The extent of the jurisdiction of the state superintendent, in case of appeal, is 
divested of its former obscurity; it now covers anything done by any officer or 
poard, under the provisions of the chapter embracing the school laws, viz.: chap- 
ter twenty-seven. 

The school code proper embraces the sections of the Revised Statutes from 
four hundred and twelve to five hundred and fifty-three. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DETERIORATION AND RacE Epucation.— By Samuel Royce. Boston: Lee & 

Sheppard. New York: Chas. T. Dillingham. 

This volume deals with the present deterioration, exhibited, it is claimed, in 
the more civilized states of the world, and urges a proper, universal education 
as the great remedy. That the author’s sympathies are profoundly and justly 
stirred is evident, even if it should be found that he does not always speak with 
accuracy, or after a sufficiently broad gathering of facts. He claims that while 
the peoples of the civilized countries advanced from the sixteenth to the begin- 
ning of the present century, they have deteriorated since that time; that this is 
shown in an increase of pauperism, vice, crime, insanity, deaf-mutism, blind 
ness, unfitness for military service, general disease and mortality. These state- 
ments seem to be well fortified by statistics. The causes of this degeneracy are 
thus pointed out: For more than two hundred years from the great awakening 
in Europe, as industry became more diversified, and invention and science were 
brought to bear upon human weal and progress, the nations improved; but this 
progress culminated with the eighteenth century, so far as human weal itself is 
concerned, though invention and discovery continue‘and increase; and the present 
great enlargement and concentration of so many manufacturing industries and 
of commercial activity, and the consequent multiplication and rapid growth of 
cities, with a constantly increasing divergence between poor and rich, has been 
attended with opposite, disastrous results, till now, very largely in the old world, 
and less, but increasingly so, in this, “a deterioration of the physical, mental, and 
moral tone of mankind, induced by the present state of civilization, 7s undermining 
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the race,” and nothing can arrest and heal these disastrous results, but “ an educa. 
tion aiming tnall its parts, at the preservation of the individual and the race.” 

We are impressed with the fear that these propositions are true. Although the 
author in his statements may err in details, and may propose reforms in education, 
etc., too sweeping in their character to be practical, no very wide observation or 
profound reflection is needed to convince one that there is increasing evil and 
misery all about us, and that a large mass of the young, as they come upon the 
stage of action at the present day, are very poorly fitted for the battle of life, 
Multitudes of men and women neither know nor discharge, or are fitted to dis. 
charge, their duties as parents and citizens aright. 

The prominent evils of the day — political corruption, widespread vice, abound. 
ing and audacious crime, communism, trampism, yes, and yellow fever— all have, 
if not their origin, their nourishment and stimulus to growth, in the same general 
causes, and in causes that are largely preventible by such applications of social 
science, including a proper education of the young, as are entirely feasible. A 
community that fosters diligently not only good schools, but all the other means 
of moral, intellectual and physical elevation, will reduce the number of its drunk. 
ards, gamblers and licentious men and women, and its lazy, dishonest classes to 
aminimum. A city which has a thorough sewerage, and properly observes other 
sanitary precautions, will not be scourged by epidemics. New Orleans, the hot. 
bed of yellow fever, had none of it and little other disease, so long as Gen. Butler 
kept it clean. (“ Give every one,” etc.) A country in which all persons are brought 
up in some form of useful industry will furnish no tramps or communists of its 
own breeding. 

We quite agree with our author, that our education, so called, should be made 
more real and practical; more diversified; should be based on a wider recogni. 
tion of all man’s wants and capabilities, and not confined, as now, in its ordinary 
conception and efforts, to imparting a little dry, book knowledge. We hope the 
book before us will have a wide circulation, and help forward the efforts of the 
thoughtful and benevolent to check the downward tendencies of the age. _P. 


CoMPLETE SPELLER.— By J. Madison Watson, author of “ Readers,” etc. A. 

8. Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago and New Orleans. 

We have not yet seen any spelling book more “ complete,’ or more exactly 
adapted to its office than this. The office is to be a guide to spelling and pro- 
nunciation. This the book well and clearly provides for, by short, consecutive 
lessons, by clear marks to denote the sounds, and by an explanatory spelling when 
needed; by exercises in writing-spelling, by natural classifications of words, etc., 
and by a valuable appendix, full of good things, well selected and well put. We 
think every teacher who sees this speller will immediately fall in love with it. 
It is beautiful in dress, as well as good in itself. 


Tue Brs_e From HEAVEN. — This work, writtea by Rev. D. M. Canright, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., embraces the plain arguments in favor of the devine revela- 
tion of Christianity. The style is simple, direct, and very clear. It was pre- 
pared mainly for young people, and with the purpose of meeting the usual 
objections to the supernatural origin of the Bible. The spirit of the author is 
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excellent. He claims not to have prepared an exhaustive work, but only a sug 
gestive one; and he shows that he is familiar with the best popular treatises on 
the subject which he treats. The book has only 300 pages, and is issued by the 





Seventh-day Adventist Publishing Association, Battle Creek, Mich. 


UNDER THE Pines. — This small volume of poems was published three years 


since, by the lamented wife of Dr. John Phillips, of Stevens Point. 


Not until 


recently have we examined the work. The poems are usually short, and treat 


of themes familiar to the writer. 


In every stanza the rhythm is smooth and 


musical. Everywhere the sentiment springs from a heart, cheerful, loving, and 


sympathizing, 
true and beautiful things in life. 


Whoever reads the work must have a deeper aspiration for the 
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WE shall feel obliged to any one who can 
send us the September number of the Jour- 
NAL, as we have run short. 

Tue interesting article by Professor John- 
son was designed for the September issue, but 
the papers and proceedings of the Association 
more than filled our usual space. The Jour- 
NAL has repeatedly been indebted to his pen, 
and what comes from it is always welcome. 

Pror. CARPENTER’s Fifth Ramble Among 
Words is, as usual, instructive. Words may 
seem insignificant in themselves, but their 
study opens out numerous avenues of knowl- 
edge, and at the same time affords relaxation 
from severer studies. Even by consulting the 
Unabridged habitually, pupils and teachers 
will constantly enlarge their stock of knowl- 
edge and of ideas. 

WE give the excellent paper on School Dis- 
cipline, by Mr. Cummins, which did not come 
in season to be inserted last month; a!soa part 
of Mr. Ladd’s thoughtful lecture. Mr. North's 
paper has never been received, and, we believe, 
was ‘“‘cabbaged’’ by some Chicago pencil 
drivers, Sergeant Rhode, we learn, has been 
ordered to St. Louis for duty, and we have fail- 
ed to get his paper on the Signal Service. 

Ipa M. Tracy takes charge of the grammar 
department at Richland Center. 

Wm. E. Barker has removed from Onalas- 
ka, and taken charge at New Richmond, St. 
Croix county. 

JoeL M. Ricumonp takes charge of the grad- 
ed school at Hartland, Waukesha county, and 
Nellie A. Teed has the lower department. 


IrA FLAGLER, & graduate of Milton College: 
teaches, the present year, in the Industrial 
School, at Waukesha. 


Miss NEviIe Hatcu, who graduated at the 
State University last commencement, is en- 
gaged as the assistant teacher in the high 
school at New Lisbon. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made fora free 
high school at Wauzeka, Crawford county, un- 
der Mr. E. W. Farnham, where he thinks such 
a school is much needed. He has some of the 
country teachers in attendance. 


Tue Shawano county Journal says: ‘ Prof. 
Hosea Barnes, of Kenosha, one of the state 
conductors of teachers’ institutes, has been in 
this city this week conducting the institute. 
He is a gentlemen and a scholar, and we con- 
sider it a benefit and an honor for such a man 
to attend our institute.” 


Supt. Greene informs us that the Marathon 
County Teachers’ Institute had one week's 
session in Wausau, early in September, sixty- 
four teachers were in attendance, and much ex- 
cellent work was done, he says, by Prof. Hosea 
Barnes, F. W. Houghton, and other teachers. 
The daily attendance was also good. 


Mr. C. Bur.LEw writes from Montello, Sept. 
2ith: ‘ Our institute has just ended, and we 
have met with quite favorable results. We 
have hadas high as 92 members, most of whom 
did good work. The attendance was excellent, 
and tardiness was the exception, not the rule.” 
Mr. Burlew assisted Prof. McGregor in the in- 
stitute. 
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TuE institute at Wilmot, Kenosha Co., had 
68 members, with an average daily attendance 
of 50. Of this number, 21 had never taught. 

Pres. E. A. CHariton, of the Platteville 
Normal School, has reslgned the presidency 
of that institution, to go into effect at the 
close of the present fall term. 

Tue Annual Report of D. A. Mahoney, Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools of Kenosha 
county, was the first received this fall at the 
office of the State Superintendent. 

Every teacher in Richland county takes an 
educational journal —over one hundred the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Epucation. That isa 
county where they have a teachers’ library, and 
read, and reading, wish to read more. 

THE institute at Viroqua enrolled 126 mem- 
bers, and had, during the two wecks, the avy- 
erage attendance of 101.4. Supt. Wyman 
writes: ** Mr. Hutton is very popular with our 
teachers, and the institute did good solid 
work.” 

J.B, Ester, a graduate of the Peoria Coun- 
ty Normal School, Ilinois, takes the charge of 
the public school at Edgerton. Hes a suc- 
cessful teacher. Mrs. Ada Ray Cooke, who 
was engaged for the same position, was gener- 
ously allowed to cancel her contract, so that 
she could instruct the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the Whitewater Normal School. 


Pror. A. O. WRIGHT, who conducted the in- 
stitute at Neenah, writes: ‘The institute 
enrolled 97, nearly twice as many as we ex- 
pected. The Neenah and Menasha teachers 
turned out well, and we had several from Osh- 
kosh. The institute was remarkable for the 
high average ability of the members. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that a large part of 
the teachers have been educated in the grad- 
ed schools of Neenah and Menasha, and sever- 
al of them at the Oshkosh Normal. It is also 
due to the high standard of examinations 
maintained in the county so many years.” 

THE State Superintendent has appointed for 
this school year the following Board of Visit- 
ors for the Normal Schools: 

Piatteville—J. H. Carpenter, Esq., Madison; 
Prof. J. M. Geery, Ripon; and O. B. Wyman, 
Viroqua. 

Whitewater— Hon. D. M. Kelly, Green Bay; 
Rey. James J. Blaisdell, D.D., Beloit; Miss 
Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire. 

Oshkosh— on. Geo. H. Paul, Milwaukee; 
President Albert Whitford, Milton; Kennedy 
Scott, Rio. 

River Falls—Uon. Rockwell J. Flint, Me- 
nomonie; Prof. W. J. L. Nicodemus, Madison; 
and John Ulrich, Esq.. La Crosse. 
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Tue Mineral Point institute enrolled 159 
members. Of these 90 had previously attend. 
ed institutes. 

Tue Green county institute, under the su- 
pervision of Supt. Richmond, had 8) teachers 
in attendance. 

Tue Darlington institute had 76 teachers, 
Of these 11 hold first grade certificates; and 
13, second grade. 

THE institute at Wauwatosa, which number. 
ed 36 members, furnished 14 new subscribers 
for the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


W. A. Corson, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity at the last Commencement, teaches ag 
first assistant in the Monroe High School. 


G. W. Currier, who has taught several 
years at Stoughton, has been engaged as the 
principal of the public school at Shawano. 


Tue Monroe High School furnishes this fall 
three boys for the freshman class in the An- 
cient Classical Course of the state university. 


Tue institute at Black River Falls enrolled 
53 members. Only 9of these were gentlemen, 
The high schools had prepared 40 of the teach- 
ers. 

Tue institute at Manitowoc numbered 99, 
What is quite unusual at the summer insti- 
tutes, a majority of the members were gentle- 
men. 

Pror. S. H. CARPENTER, of the State Uni- 
versity, lectured on Moral Culture before a 
large audience at the institute held at West 
Depere. 

Tue three gradestin the Training Depart- 
ment of the River Falls Normal School open- 
ed, the last week in August, with a full attend- 
ance in each. 

Pror. A. EARTHMAN has accepted the presi- 
dency of a college at Humboldt, Iowa, and be- 
gan his labors in the new field the first week 
in September. 

Work on the new school house in the vil- 
lage of Lodi has been somewhat delayed for 
the lack of materials; but is now rapidly push- 
ed forward toward completion. 

Tur Sauk County Teachers’ Association 
holds its semi-annual session, at Baraboo, op- 
ening Oct. 18th, and closing the following day. 
An interesting programme is prepared for the 
occasion. 

A TEACHER in an institute, last summer, in 
answering the question, ‘* What is the highest 
grade of school you have attended?” wrote 
“ Unaversaty.”” She helda third grade certifi- 
cate, and had taught a year and a half. 
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Tur institute at Elkhorn had 98 members. 
Of these, 78 were ladies. In connection with 
this, Prof. Zimmermann gave an interest- 
ing lecture on ‘“* Historic Ornament,” one ey- 
ening, in one of the churches ofthe place. 

Tur Polk County Press says of the institute 
held at Farmington Centre, the last weeks in 
August, that it continues prosperous this 
week, With 37 names registered. Prof. Earth- 
man is alive to his work, as usual. Teachers 
who have failed to attend, have lost a rich 
treat.” 

Tue institute at Galesville enrolled 95 teach- 
ers. The daily attendance was quite uniform, 
Prof. Thayer, the principal 
conductor, writes: ‘Upon the whole, we 
hada successful institute. The community 
was much interested; and the teachers work- 
ed hard and left a good impression on the 
community.” 

Tne second institute in St. Croix Co., since 
last winter, was held in August at New Rich- 
mond. The attendance was 44. Pres. Parker 
was present for two days, and lectured before 
the teachers and the citizens of the place. 
Supt. Clapp says: ‘Prof. Harvey gave us 
good work, and we shall be glad to receive him 
as our conductor at any future time.” 


as it averaged 81. 


Pror. A. R. SPRAGUE, principalof the Ey- 
ansville High School, delivered a lecture at 
Lancaster, Grant Co., during the session of 
the Teachers’ Institute, in August, at which 
he was engaged as the assistant conductor. 
The subject of the lecture was, ‘Our Duty 
Concerning Literature.’ The //erald, of that 
county, speaks of the effort with high praise. 


Tue institute at Port Washington, under the 
charge of Prof. I. N. Stewart, had 71 members. 
Praise is due Ozaukee county for the prosper- 
ous condition of this institute. With only 56 
schools, and positions for 68 teachers in the 
county, the attendance, and especially as the 
institute was held during harvest time, was 
remarkable. Much credit should be given 
Judge Heidkamp, the County Superintendent, 
and Prof. Hooper, the Principal of the Public 
School at Port Washington, for the iuterest 
manifested in the exercises of the institute 
by both the teachers and the leading citizens 
of the county. We met in a large hall at Port 
Washington an intelligent and appreciative 
audience, composed of the members of the in- 
stitute, and the people of the place. 

Tue Milton institute was favored with two 
lectures: one on ** Economy,” by Hon. W. H. 
Chandler; the other on “The Spirit that 
Should Animate the Teacher,” by ex-Supt. 
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Searing. Gov. Smith was present for a short 
time one afternoon, and made a brief address 
to the teachers. The attendance on the insti- 
tute was 110. Of these, 12 hold first grade cer- 
tificates; and 18, second grade. All, but 21, 
had previously taught. 


Ir is known to most of our readers that 
Prof. J. W. Stearns has accepted the pres- 
idency of the Whitewater Normal School. 
He was tendered this position, July 22d, by 
the committee on teachers of the Normal 
School Board. At the same time, he had been 
offered a professorship in the Chicago Uni- 
versity, with which he was formerly connect- 
ed. His residence, for several years, was in 
this state, and he has taught successfully for 
some time in our schools. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University, taking very high hon- 
ors inalarge class. Besides possessing a ripe 
and extensive culture, and large experience in 
giving instruction, he has exhibited superior 
abilities in editing a newspaper, and in man- 
aging institutions of learning. He was select- 
ed, about five years ago, to establish the Nor- 
mal School system in Argentine Republic, 
South America. He left his school at Tucu- 
man, last winter, with five hundred pupils in 
attendance, and a competent faculty, trained 
by himself, toconduct the school. The mag- 
nitude of the work may be seen from the fact 
that it cost the government annually $40,000. 
There the normal pupils were paid each $25 
per month toward meeting their personal ex- 
penses. Prof. Stearns has a quiet and prepos- 
sessing appearance, and creates the impres- 
sion that he has great integrity of purpose, a 
discreet judgment, fine executive talent, and 
a reserved force which can be promptly called 
intoaction. He will be assisted at Whitewat- 
er by an able and experienced faculty, second 
to none in the Normal Schools of the State. 
Sustained by their efficient support, and up- 
held by the strong co-operation of the citizens 
of Whitewater, it is believed that he will 
achieve for the school, in time, a greater pros- 
perity than it has yet attained. After the se- 
ries of mistakes and difficulties through which 
the school has passed, this result must be sin- 
cerely desired by every citizen in the state. 





Miss Rutu R. Burritt, who had charge of 
the Froebel Kindergarten at the Centennial 
Exposition, in 1876, advertised to open a Nor- 
mal Training School for Kindergarten teach- 
ers, the Ist of October next, in Milwaukee. 
Before acquiring experience in her present 
work, she was a superior primary teacher in 
the public schools in Green Bay, Manitowoc, 
and Milwaukee. She has carefully and con- 
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scientiously studied the Froebel system under had developed much enthusiasm in the study 
the best instruction which she could obtain in Miss Burritt comes to Milwaukee to create 
this country. Since the Centennial, she has similar interest in that city, and to gather 
conducted a Training School for Kindergarten about her such teachers from various portions 
teachers in connection withagrammar school | of the state as may desire to understand and 
of the Quakers in Philaadelphia. The papers practice the Froebel system. She will connect 
of that city speak of her school as among the her training school with the Tenth Street 
few recognized by the Froebel Society as be- Kindergarten, of Milwaukee. She brings with 
ing of the highest class and unexceptional in | her references from several prominent sup- 
its method. A graduating class of eighteen | porters of both the public schools and the 
young ladies are said to show a thorough Kindergarten in the East. 

familiarity with the Kindergarten work. They 








NEW MAP OF WISCONSIN. 

NICODEMUS & CONOVER’S NEW SECTIONAL WALL MAP OF WIs. 

CONSIN. Scale: 1 inch to 6 miles; size: 55x71; price, $7. Finely Lith. 
ographed and Beautifully Printed in Oil Colors. 


Shows original Marsh and Prairie lands. Gives nearly a thousand new names, 
A small political map shows the Judicial Circuits, and the Congressional and 
Assembly Districts. 

Accompanying each map is an Index Guide Book, by the use of which any 
Post Office or village in the State can be immediately located. It contains also 
tables of distances of each place from Chicago, Milwaukee, and Madison. 

NICODEMUS & CONOVER, Madison, Wis. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BUTTERFIELD’S SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 


Being a concise treatise on Grammatical and Rhetorical Punctuation 
for the use of Schools. By C. W. Butterfield. Bound in flexible cloth. 
-Price 40 cents. Copy mailed on receipt of price. Copies to teachers 
at introductory rates. 

Though the work is designed for the use of schools, it is also adapted for the 
requirements of professional and business men,who desire to write or correspond 
without fear of misapprehension or mistake. A useful diagram for teaching the 
system, and an exemplification of the marks used in proof reading, are a suit- 
able appendix to the work. W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ANALYSIS, Illustrated by a New System of 
Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carperter, Prof. of English in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 
to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the outline structure 
of sentences, which a thorough knowledge of English grammar demands, 
thus fix in the eye and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowl- 
edge of which, as a rule, is wanting among students. 

Price, in boards, 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 
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W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 
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